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ABSTRACT 

As part of the Michigan Educational Assessment 
Program, 132 preprimary objectives vei:e developed in the cognitive, 
affective, and psychomotor domains. Volunteers teachers assessed the 
attainment of these skills in their kindergarten ^children. A profile 
o(i each student was designjpd to report skill attainment to first 
grade teachers and parents. The kindergarten teacliers were allowed, to' 
test their students only. on those objectives of interest in that 
classroom. Four methods of asses:^ment were available: state- developed 
tests; teacher developed or commercial tests; ot^servatidn ; px other 
sovfrces of information, such as parents or other teachers. The - 
tethers maintained records of ;jLndividuaX and group- attainment , and . 
indreated: (1) the most important objectives;' (2) the preferred 
assessment method; (3) the number of objectives which can be a,^sesse^* 
in one year, and * (4) opinion of the tests. Resulting class rosters,, 
indicated' that more students were assessed on the cognitive and 
psychomotaj: (nqt affective) ^bjeq;tiyes. Statfe -'^ests were the most 
frequently used method, with observation seconds ^^eac hers f elt^ that 
the collection and analysis of jthe da ta consum^ed \arge amour\ts of 
time^ apd that a majority of kindergarteners h^ad. already mastered the 
objectives tested. The objectives and teacher responses are appended. 
(GDC) - , \ \ 
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y Introduction 

f 

The Michigan State Board of Education is responsible for creatin^> 
policy to ^provide quality education ^or MicfiiganVs children and youth. 
To that end, the State Board has a<j*pted common goals for Michigan 
Education and performance objectives in the areas of Art, Communication 
Skills, Health, Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, Preprimary Edu- 
cation, Science and Social Studies.^ Based on tliesQ,^ stLdent obiectives, ^ y 
the Michigan Educational Assessment Program ^MEAP) has developed an y'^^ 
**educat ional health check*' for fourth, seventh,^ and tenth grade sfddents* 
in mathematics aqd communication skills, !n January , :<1,9 74 , the State 

' ■ . : . \ / . • • 

Board identified present and future assessment plans fo iO;frlude grades ^ 
1, 4, 7, 10 and 12. '■ r 

» . ' ■ \ • ^ / 

The Michigan Educational Assessment Ingram, thorough the testing of 

all 4th and 7th grade students In basic^^^ding mathematics^ skills, 

has provided information at the state and -loca/' level' important for decision 

making, about programs and individual s todent/ achievement , TThe program 

collects, analyzes and disseminates infoiinatlon to individual c^kassrooms , 

' /* ' ■ ' 

buildings and districts. In 1973 the urogram was changed from norm^ 

referenced tq^ (^bjecitive referenc^ tests based on 'tlj^e several 5iets of 

J5 ■ ' f ' 

performance ^jTS^Sect ives . One of thq^^ clear objectives' of the' assessment 
program is to provide information' at the local level to assist educators 
in meeting the educational nee4s of students. 

In 1974 MEAP conducted a/ pilot program to assess some of ,the skills of 
a sample of entering first graders in |:he^. affect ive ^ cognitive and psycho- 
motor domajins, *ased on the objectives contained, ift The Tenta^ve Objectives 



r^r#- / 

*The -everZ-pupil Ath and 7th grad^ program was implemented in 1970. 

The tenth grade /program, implemented in 1975, has been administered 
ort a volunteer /asis in 1975, 19>6, 1977. ^ . 



lor' PrpjS rlnui ry luiuQ:lt ion In Michi gnn (AppondLx A), Variations of ilil.s 

testing pro);ram have been conducted in 1975, .1976, and 1977. 

The procedures for t he r devo 1 opmen t , vcilidation and editin)'. ot tho 

obiective-refcrcnced testis ised in .the 197^^4 , 1 973, 1976 and 1^77 First 

Crade Assessmm t Pro^;rams were described in detail in two reports: 

"Development and Validation if Ob j ec t ive-Re'f er onced Test Instruments for 

<- 

Kntry-Lcvel First C^ade Children;"** Briefly, educators from f ")\ir Mirhi)> u> 
school districts (Detroit, Gwinn, I^ontiac and Waterford) wrote test item: 
Tliese items were* edited, by American Institutes for Research and tried out 
in the four school districts in two sets. Tollowinp, each tryout, the 
items were thoroughly reviewed and revised. 

Because of the unique requirements of administering objective-referenced 

tests to young children, the fir's t grade component is different from the 

\ 

fourth, seventh and tenth grade programs. Tests must either be administered 
individually or in small groups. This could re<i\^;^re an inordinate amount 
of teacher time unless restrictiojis are placed^^n the number of items used 
per objective, the number of objectives tested, and the ty^ of data output 
expected. This problem was solved by gathering only ^err^gh data to yield 
reliable statewid^e results and by limiting the number of objectives assessed 
in the program. 

Teacher feedback elicited through a questionnaire' enclosed in the 

I, 

1974-75 test^package indicated tha^ the majority of the behaviors assessed 
in the program had already been acquired by the entering first graders- ^ The 
statewide results for the first-grade educational assessment program confirmed 
this teacher observation in that 75% or more of the students co rrect It""^ 
answered every test item for 29 of the 48 objectives tested. In addition, 



It/ 

'^^American Institutes for Research, Palo Alto, California, August, 1974, 
and June, 1975. 
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while Lo.achcrs commented thnf. the information could be useful, any te.icher 
selected Cor the sample assessed her/his CiLjj^sroom on only one or two 
objectives. Thus there was no information available t'o teachers oti a 
mi^ltitude of objectives whiih could bo useful for classroom instructional 
planning. 



Objectives of the Stud y 

The Ml'^AP Kindergarten Assessment Program wi 
kindergarten teachers time to assess student sk' 
entire set of Preprimary Objectives as an aid tq 
a profile on individual students to first grade I 
building personnel. The kindergarten study has 
Department of Education the opportunity to assist 175 volunteer teachers 
at the classroom level in implementing an educational needs assessment to 
aid in instructional planning. Teachers were ai 
of September, 1976, through April, 1977, to,l) 



select from the sot of 132 
state approved preprimary objecXives thos^ important to, her/his, educational 
program, 2) assess student attainment of the blinectives at an appropriate 



time in the teaching se'iquence, 3) choose among 

r 

. preferred way to test student attainment, and 
individual and group skill attainment. Thus a 



is designed to allow 
11 attainment on the 

instruction and provide 
teachers , parents and 
provided the Michigan 



lowed during the period 



design an assessment program to address the nesids and abilities of students 
withip the framework of the instructional progjjram. 



The desired outcomes for the state agency 
preprimary educational objectives important to 
'children, 2) the preferred assessment m9des fo 



educational objectives, 3) the number of educational objectives wnich can 



be assessed .during the-^s-ihool year, 4) teacher 



V 

four assessment models a 
) maintain a record of 
teacher can individually 



were to ascertain 1) those 
teachers of kindergarten 
t the numerous preprimary 



reaction to tj>e' provided 



test instruments, 5) teacher reaction to the ass^sment model prescribed 



-3-- 

r 

kJ 



by tht! sLudy, .md b) assist: sclioul huiLdiiigs to dL'si^;n is'U's.'in.r.; ,.\su--;i-. 
to pnthor InfOrnu-it ion about rlu; individual student sk i IL nr La i nnu-nt . 

Inst niniLM iLs Used 

Tlu! inst ninu'iit.-; usod art' tin- oh )it t ivq-rcf cnonccd U';r.r., Jeve I opod 
for the lirst'gradc assc-^ism.-nt program, and du.sLi'ncd to measure sonii> ot 
Ihc !jkills of ontorlni. first Rradors in t ho aifuctiivc, co^^.nilivc am! 
pfiychomoLor domains. 

Mothods 

This present study evolved f mm t:lie suggestions of i Irr.t 5;rade teachers 
involved in- the 1974-/5, 1975-76 testinR program, in which the instruDents 
were administered to a statewide sample of entering first graders. It 
seemed appropriate to conduct, this study in kindergarten classrooms since 
many kindergarten teachers have built curriculum based upon objectives similar 
to the sot of preprimary ob jectives^and are already assessing student attain- 
ment of ' many of these skills. Rather than limit the assessment of preprimary 
objectives to only the objectives tested in the test forms, the MEAP Kindergarten 
component suggests that teachers focu^ on the entire set of preprimary 
objectives. 

/ The MEAP staff suggested guidelines for this process and provided as 
one type of material, the state assessment instruments for teachers to use 
• as t hey f e^t were appropriate. Teachers could also use .three other assess- 
ment modes: 1) other assessment instruments (commercial or teacher made, 
tests), 2) teacher observation, 3) and other sources of information about 
a child^^s skill attainment, such as^another teacher, or parent. The year^ 
long^study allowed teachers sufficient time to, assess students on skill 
attainment at a rate which is compatible with each student^s development. 
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^ In 197')- 7h a pr<» 1 Im iiia ry si utly was iiiuto rtakcMi with volunt^M^r 

kindergarten teaclu^rs to ti y (nir tlie assessment model , Kxt Opt for a 
^'.eneral explanatory manual and a class reeo rdktu'p In^; form, teachi'rs used 
the first grade testing materials. While teachers were gene ra 1 1 y ^4uppo r t i vo 
of the assessment system, ti^lr suj^gestions , elicited tlirough questionnaires 
and site vij;fts, led to revised materials to facilitate tlie operation of 
the assessment model. 

Kor the 1976-77 study, tests were provltled in a ditto master set 
which permitted teacliers to produce test booklets assessing selected 
objectives. A large admin i st ir<it ion manual witli test directions was com- 
piled which also contained Guidel?^es for Teaclier Observation, sample 
classroom activities to assess objective attainment as a part of the 
regular kindergarten program, and a match u[r'of commercial tests to tlie 
Stat ^ preprimary objectives. A "report card" was designed to communicate 
objective attainment information to parents and first grade teachers 
(Appendix A), During on-site visits in September all participating teachers 

were instructed by a state department staff mqfcnber on the use of the 

« 

materials and the parameters of the study; 

A class roster for recording attainment of objectives was designed 

for this study (Appendix B) , A column for each of the preprimary^ obj ectives 

^) 

appeared on the roster. When a child attained an objective, the teacher 
was instructed to indicate under the column, and opposite the student's 
name, the month the objective was attained and the assessment -mode , 

Teachers were encouraged to assess as many of the preprfmary objectiires 
as possible, using a variety of assessmerjt modes; they^were not expected 
to use only the provided tests for a given objective. One of the desired 
outcomes of the study is to learn the variety of ways a teacher appraises 



skill at L.i I nmtMU . \'ov t'xamplf, a tfatlu'i- (tMiltl t:t\.t :>t mlrnr atttituiunt 
an (lb jt'c t 1 vt» nr, In^; t lu* jiroviiliul IvrA with nonu' (»1 the* c. la.Hs Anil trst 
ii!U>tlu*r juirt IcMi of thi^ class bv teatMuT obsorvatlcMi (a (illferiMAt asso<ism(Mit 
mndt') . In soiiu- • ast' i It nil^ht b*^ siiltabU' to usi' only ^^n»* assfSsnuMU uuub* 
to mrasuie alLalnmiMit of objootlvo. 

Mion iho s(u\iont attains an objccllvu, the teacher iiuHcalcs on 'the 
provlaiui class rost L*r the ilate (only the month) and the asju»ra.meut nu^.h^. 
TIV* possible .Ksso.sranent modes are cf)(led as A - state ( e.s t ; h ^ other sts; 
(! " teacher observation; am! 1) - other, as explained below. 

As s e s s iTic n t Mod e A . U the state test i s u se d and the o b j e r t i v e 
measurt»d by that torm Ls attained (using a cipslgnnted criterion U'vc^l 
for each, test I'orm) the teacher records a letter A and number invlicating 
tht* month , 

Assessment Mode B. vSeme teachers have utilized other tests to assess 

i 

studtE»nt pro^re.ss in specifie skills. Examples of such tests are those 
used in local or state evaluation activities, commercial tests, district 
tests, or their own paper-pencil tests. This study gives the teacher the 
option of utilizing these tests at her/his discretion, Tlio criterion level 
^for attainment of each objective is determined by the test ysed. If this 
assessment mode is used and it indicates the student has attained the 
objective, the teacher is ins'tructed to record the letter B and the month 
the teacher determines the skill is attained, 

\ 

Assessment Mode C, Teachers may, in the course of teaching, observe 
students demonstrating at tainment^of some of the performance obje(^tives. 
The purpose of providing this assessment ^de is to allow teachers who 

■ ■ ■ ( 

observe attainment to note this and therefore to omit formal testing of*.^ 
these skills for the student^ observed. In some case§, teachers may desi'^h 
a structured s-^tuation, perhaps similar to that used ift a more formal test, 
in order to quickly 'assess student^e. 



AsHi'fisnuMit Mode 0. 11 t hf tr.u luM jiuI^M^.s rh,u .\ studctit has devrlopcil 
a spt'i'lfir skill tliron);h anotlu-M" asfuvssnu'nt motlr , sm li as a stiultMit iiitiMvli^w 
or hv talkiiiK with the fUudc^titVs parents (?r 5:olttc teehni(|\ie othn than 5U a t e 

Ml* ' 

tcMts. Other tests, or te;iij»er o[)se r va t ( on , the teaelier retords th^- It^tter P 
and the month this de te rni I na t 1 cmi i j; made. 

A copy of tlu* el.asH r<stef (the record of student attainment) was 
returned Co the state dej^artment in May , 1977, Teachers eould usi' tlieir 
eopy as the basis for a cltap.nostlc report to f irst Rradi* teaeliers* an<i 
transfer IntoPmatLon to the "Report Card." Tlie rosters were analy/.ed to 
\ietermhie the number of objectives attatn(id and the specific asr.essment 
mode used for eac li ob jective (Appendix C) . 

Comment sheets were provided and teachers were invited to comment in 
five specific areas: I) comments about the study as a helpful currMulum 
tool, 2) comments about the study as a f ac 1 1 1 1 a t ive means for assessing, 
student progress in skill attainment, 3) comments about the entire set of 
t^sts, 4) comments' about specific tost items, and 5} comments about the 
recommended criterion levels. If a •teacher chooses other tests as an 
administrative mode, they are asked to describe the tests used for each 
objective. 

J In addition to the Class Roster and teacher comment sheets, participating 

teachers and principals reoeived a mailed survey which probed their rea«ctions 
to the study as a viable assessment program for the kindergarten level (Appendix D) . 
Specifically teachers were asked if, having participated in the study and as 
a result of the methodologv of the study, they are in a better position to 

^plan instructional progranfs based on the needs and strengths of cliildren, 
and do«xI^ey have more information about each child' s s progress 



(>)IU* I us 1 DUIJ 

{hv .uialysl.s ot t In* -laM.s K(»sfri;. huilrati* that iimir n t u<1«t. i wi't«- 

.isMTfisrd (U) skills in thr roj'.nittvi* .nVhJ ps y ihomn t. oi (iomalu'; ( h.ui lills 

fn thr alircti-.; domain. l^flu»n t iMi'tu rs . ;; r scd r(>>;nitivr * k i 1^1 s , 'lie 

l)rclrrrrd as.srr.snit'ut modr w/is ullli/ation rhr MKAT T«sts ( Asm v'ssm* ii f 

Modt' A). "UmcIuts tt'udrd to asja'ss st.uklnU:; on oh j r(> t i vr s inr wiii i li 

MKAl' Lrsts wcrr pruvid.vl. Iluwrvcr. Music and Art i>h ) ( t i v<» skill attain- 

mtMU wa.s mor\^t'ttt'a ar.j.rssi'd throu>;li riNnhcr ()l>sr r vat i on (Ass«v;siii(Mir Mnd,' C) 
*\ 

utilizing, (las'. room artlvilirs as thr s»'tt.In>; lor as^;i\<;sinf' n t . IhiM-^ was 
ilrtle ut i 1 i /..u.lvn ot Other TrsLs ( Assc*ssment Mode U) whirls mi);ht iiulic.it e 
ttiat. roachvr.s aw not natchin^', sch.>(jl or dislricL leasts t c 1 i; 'M-ov)!r. .dn^-c- 
tivi-;, or th it: thrso .-.chooLs do not utilii'.e any n?,sts at tlic k i ndo r i r t r n 
lovtM. llu- rajrvey to toachors and intorchango at follow-up iiuM'tinv.s w i tli 
toacht-rs in April ii;dicaLcd that the study is viewed as a positive ,Hid 
helptnl service hy a state deparLment of educatic^n te assist ti achers in 
ta4j^>ri-ag a loca I - needs^ dsse ssment , but that the process is very time 
ci Ji/suin in^ , 

I mp 1 i cd ion s JA\ i. 1 1 \&v 

It rritical for state agencies, in addition in providing curriculum 
and program guidance, to instruct an<l assist local education agencies in the 
design and use of assessment techniques for local c^sscssment prc^grams. 
Farther, the state agency can serve a resource service by providing tests 
to measure a variety of curriculum objectives important to loca 1 educa t ional 
programs. The study is proving to be a viable model wherebv a state agency 
can provide an assessment program design, tests, and record-keeping forms, 
iincl' yet permit autonomy at the local level. 



IKuu'd on III,, iniuit I i oni t <•... h.' t s . rl torts .1... uiuir.wav to in.pt. .v.- 
thi' r.-.-..i-cl k.M-pluK .■iv^.t.•m to Irss..,, ih,. t Imr Itivolvrd In trr,,,'llii). siii.l.-n 
proRn-iir.. I'l nt 1 v t hr IM r pi 1 ti,,. . v Ohlmlvrs ,ir.- rrvls.^,! to |, . 

roll.-. J tlu- v.iowth .iti>l .love lopi„.-nt vomir, r It 1 1 ,li en . Ttic foim.it will 

provi.l.- . l.fiMoom ,i. t ivlt i,..; with whl> li to.uhn-; r.ni .i.-.s. studrtu skill, 
.itJaliiin.Mir . i.-.si <l..v..lopm,.nt plans rail iox new itoms has. si on tin' now 
.)») j.-ct Ivrs to l,r i,ir,1 o.,i latr in an.i f lie o r po ra I (sl Into t h.. 

Ml-JVP proKfam as. an onlry-lovcl c omponr n t . 
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AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVES FOR PREPIilMARY STUDENTS 

A EMOTIONAL BEHAVIOR 

Hy Ihi* i'iH\ nf U\r prrpriffi.wv ■,t(,Mii>| I., .it.h' !>. ( 1 » • n u m r , t f , H i ' ttn' I' 1 1 ! . )V^. 1 1 u j 

hohjviois .r. moiisiirrd t)v t#M^ ru" nlj-.rf v.itinn .iiul ni livp ( firf • 'nt i«i 1 jm* li uiinwU'. 

I n^iro(jnI/»* .it liM^.t thii'i (if fivr l).r.i( rniolKU). (f*M». iirxjiv s.|«)rM»ss ;«iy \k^\'v) in -I'lf .iiiif 

ncM()(jm/i» '.c h.v.Jv ' ,IUS'V. of f,»rnilMr rinnhnn.il i<".p( (r t) , T h . r . ; < . .u n | f y , > ). 

3 M<»(|in to •.fi(>w Iti ; .'Ifiy loi ,jfi<i .iw.w rff . (^1 ttif Nm-Il hj\ fwrfj-. .nut d^Mrrs 'if othfr-. 
4. AtllVC'y V^U' f^•i'll^l)^ riMfivt/r [i.HI\ , I 

Wtint*. vM't jr'. t ( in flu 1. t •!( ) I 

A ni%plMy rM» fM ifMM'ij f I( iif r ol in'li.ivior.tl liy wf)u,fi !<' • 'Ivi' .ifft^rtlv*' pft bU-nr ^ 

(r () t irA\r thi'if ovmi '.nint.on', •.♦•••k fx'lp If ( j),ir t'f i! tr.ictij'f s. .irx) iMhiM -..Mjtvr 'uMp to ' 
^> . " r)!hrr ( tuUJrc^ri. i't« V 

/ (.iivrr^ 'il'],!!) "ir. in h jf.^Irlii .Hn-n inuM ('n ili'l.i^'il v. 1 1 1 1 1 n i Tin n I r , U n r» .r.nd ..hihly In 

J( ' rpt in»4K''.f'*l i)rtiv .iM,) to iiMjtii.Uc ln'^i.ivtf iT .1 p p n > pn, . t ♦ • I y ' 

) SELF CONCEPT ' 

""^V^lhtVJI^l I't thi' pM'prinMjy f'up^'rtrru stiij'-fip. shnult! tiOU^ to (h' rn onst r , I ! ' ■ 'm* foMowuH^ 
l:>t-»h.ivi(M s ti*. fin'.'MjtfJ t)V !r,H hrf ( »l )si r v .1 1 1 n n .ind nr nti|tM:tiv<f^ reN^runctKl in:.trunii-nts 
1 An UK f»\r.r in pt>Mtiv*' unacjf^ 

? ('itvfn r^iln pi T'lrvj .u>.l IMr sitURtion'. wiH (j*M!;nnstr.iU* ,in iru'inasfni .iw.upm-s* of 1tu?ii ) 

r*«l,irifinshtp ' . ttu'f tjinily ,iruj [o Wm a/kIoi convrujniTy and onvironnu»r^t ! 
y ^ Givi n 'ni«> r^'/">'l ^^•■'^f ^.ifuAfirin- dj^rnnnstrArn an (rV'uv'l^od Aw<iriM^»-ss oTraMaF I 

<HUl. * u lit; f a' -arm 1 .1 f 1 1 n ,nuj diflnnMuf! ^ ' " 1 

4 A\) ai^riMst'd t Jiwji'f ^tandtfKj c>f tiie c oncept (^f st»KuaIity f* c , recognize th(*if 'ot^x-jtH 
^ idcatifM atinn air i ( ar dnr I<ihh> wilh (;wn sexuality and the soxu.Hity of others). 

5 Ci'Vt»n rt)ln p< iyiru; ,ku1 rfMl lilo situnhonv wtll demorrstrate a heaithy. scif-respoctinq attitude 
lOAardr. :.heif t>i>d:es ,nuj its Ji^irnple ph/sioloijical functuans, ^ 

6 (Hvrr\ varrnu , ri tn- pl.^^y .(su(^h as occupational, p,uentalr- erTiotional. cu-tural. or 
situatiorvil I vmII d» rni m r.tr ati^ avy.ucnns^ and '.ervativity for these roles 

C SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS ^ 

By the f>n(i oi Itu^pr ppa irnar v mcf^rruMn e studf»nls sfuajid In* at)le to d'^monstraTP the f( Mowing 
behaviors as rnf*asur'»(j t»y tr ac hf»r -^hsr*: vatK) ri and^'o^ objective referenced inbtrum^^nts 

1 Widen peiy and adult rrialu )nships t)y demonstrating increased ability to play with one or j 
rnore cl)»ldref) and to relak> tc^ a largar group, , " _ i 
1 1 An inrreasf'd capac fy to cope with strange and/or new surroundings and with familiar | 

and unfamiliar ueuple.. ^ _ . . [ 

1 2 An increased ability to- seek [Telp from others whefi npeded and when appropriate, 

2 ^Regm dev<»]opinq >:ociaI ifiterdepenclerxfj^by" eVhibifrhg' aln* Tricreasod*awar>llGss~"orThe ^ 

iniporlanre c^f c]i and-ta^*> m socf?.! ind ■^^^jrk rel-'^t'Onships 

2 1 tixhihit evidencf^ that ttiey are accj^^ of differences in others, ' ^ 



2 2 Demonstrate ttieir ahility 'to listenj|^^^^er 

iW^Fher 



2 3 fixhibil the quality of sharing wilff^Tfhers, ^ _ 

2 4 OpfTionstratf' tha^ thoy have ledrn(»d to ask permission to use objects ^belonging to 
aiu)llu»r f)ors()n. 

2 f> Demonsfcale }h<af f?H»y ran recocjnize caijse and effecf, irTTTTe T5^fi5v7GroriTtner§V"3rr^rTlie^ 
effects of thoir henavior on others. \ 

Q V " Mh j, , • i vn A? r a ; ' .'d 

N " oWjnnllv'*' N^a ALtninn<| | 



\ 



D. 



2.6 BxN bjt _9_re^ in agti vities^d cbfpmunication with "oTTTersT 

3. Identify several workers from different occupTaTronai ace-cis*'Tn~lhe corhmunity and tefl 

somethmg^ about their work; -i,. , - 

• 4^Naffie js'ome o f ^tie_peof^e ch ijdrejn j£ar/i f ro m a n d": w h aT" : hey" "iea'rn" f rorin Ihem ; 
5. Participate in decisioh-rnakinp situations (e.g- make personal'oT^roup^les^^ 

behavior, etc.). 5 

BEHAVIORAL HESPOll|> TO CLASSROOM ENVlRONiyiEISIT ^ - 

By the end of the preprimary experience, students should be able to demonstrat-e the following 
behaviors as measured by teacher observat ion and/or objective referenced instruments: 
' 1. Willingness to accept reasonable limits set upon"behavidr, pTay^spac^K^use of materiafsT 
» ' the type of activities ir> which engaged 



Accepiance uf routines (e.g., dally S (JhHUu t t?s. ruul ii a rr d i iyyi ii b;i i ls. 
in routines: - , . 

o"derY>(!)nSTratlon^ In fallowing ve r ba ! 



3. Cooperation and mdependence (without help 
directions f or three o r more sequential instrojntions 

4. Increa sed independence in the areas of "person-ai hygiene, ^eatmg. and dressing 



5, Incre ased abilityjo^irj^dependentl y be gin, work thro ugh, and. continue an activity: ^ 

6. tncreased ability to accept responsibility for the U5e~and care of their porti(^ of the 
classroom environment. 



PSYCHOMOTOR OBJECTIVES FOR PREPRIMARY STUDENTS 

GROSS MOTOR BEHAVIOR ^ 

By the end of the preprimary experience, students should be able to demonstrate the following 
behaviors as measured by teacher observation and/or objective referenced instfunients: 
.1. Balance while wilKTn g"7erg . . will be~a5Te"!o walk at least ten Teet on a straight thr6^irtCh 
J ta^d Jine_wmiquj_s^ off the line with either foot); 



2. Balance while running (e.g., /will be able to run to a target placed no more than twenty feetj 
away_wi.ttLQ.ilL st oppi no^ or veering off a p ath approximately five feet Wide): 

3. Muscle coordination (e.g., will be able to jump with both feet rising together over 
three-inch taped lino): 



MuscTe coordination an"ci balance (e.g.. wilt ^"abie to nop thre6 CQn56CUrlve t i mes us i ng one ! 



foot): 



5, Eye- foot muscle coordination and balarice (e.g.. wilj be able to kick a ten-inch ball withouTj 
__josm;g hisJbalan£ejK_fa]lir^ ^ - 



Eye-hand coordination (e.g., given a bughel basket tilted to 
ij;:da£.ed_fmiM_eet in f ront of him, the c hild will throw a 



rd him at a 45-degree angle 
ean bag into the basket): 



7. Touch or move parts of the body (e.g., head, arms, elbows,' hands, legs, knees, feet) called 

for by the teacher; * ^ 
_8_E/ee body move rhenTby ''physical 

9. I eg coordination (e.J.. vyill be ableTo~skip"o7^jallop, leading with the preferred" toot). 

FINE MOTOR BEHAVIOR 

By the end of the preprimary experience, students should be able to demonstrate the following! 
behaviors as measured by teacher observation an«l/or object^iye referenced instrurnents: I 
" .T. "DTgTaT coorarnalFoTi' fe g VpHace a ihfeequarterlfich bUTTon^r t r ouyh a OfW i nc rr tJU l tUM ho l e), I — 
2, piqiifll 6obrdiri^tfdn'(e.gr,'^.By "BeFng^able^ "place ten small one-naltHrTcH beads on a la"C 



-4. - 



> 
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Srr Eye-hand coordination (e.g., given a ten-mmute tirfre~nmn, wiH be able to put TogeTIier"a"|"'~r^""' 

- simple puzjgle of^ive to eight pieces); - • ^ ' ; 

;. '4. Thumb-finger coordination (e.g., given a pair of child's scissors and a sirip of one^mch by . "~ 
siXHHch construction paper, can malf^e clean cuts three times in five attempts without folding 
or tearing the paper): / ' 



5. Eye-hand coordinatiorrfe'.gr/given a large crayon and at least a two-inch model of a circle, 
will bf able to cojjy the model in such a manner ttiaj the curved line closes): 



6. Eye-hancJ coordination and lateral movement (e.g., given a large crayon and ai least a 
two-inch model of two intersfecting lines, will be able to copy the lines so that they intersect 
in some rtianner): . 


i 




7. Improved eye-hand coordination (e.g., given materials such as interlocking blocks or other 
available small blocks, will be able to build a stable eight-piece vertical structure or design). 




COGNITIVE OBJECTIVES FOR PREPRIMARY STUDENTS 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT ^ . 

By the end of the preprlmary experience, students should be able to demonstrate *he following 
behaviors as ^measured by teacher observation and/or objective referenced instruments: 






1. Enjoyment in iopking at books and listening to stories; 





2. Produce pictures and/or scribbles of own creation which are used as a oasis for 
communication. 


1 


3. Listen and react to another's oral lanquaqe; 




4. Given an oral story which expresses a mood (e.g., happy, sad, angry, afraid), will identify the 
characteristic rtiood of the story; 


' : 1 


^ r^^\/pn an n?pl ^timiilijc^ rpniiirinn a <;nppittp* hr»n iiu rocnnncP /p Thil nismu *'QlHi/\ri Qn 'jtz ' ' \ — 

\J . \J IVCII Clll. \J* CXI OillilLilua I^V^ U 1 1 1 1 f ^ a 9 \JKS\^ lltO U\J\J Ity ICS lloC ^C<.^., lilt? ^CtlliC. OMIIwil Oujo f , 

nmviHp thp annronriAtP rP^nnnQp' 




6. Talk about a picture or a group of two or three related pictures; 


r ' h 


7. Tell about personal experiences; 


, -i— — 


8 Distinguish envfronmentai sounds they hear (e.g.. traffic sounds, dog barking, baby crying, 

ptr }• • ' 


i 
1 


9.- Giver) thre^ single syllabfe-sounds, two of which rhyme, will select the two which rhyme; 


i ! 


10. Express ^n idea or ask a.que^tjp^. orally ot another person (e.g., explaining how a toy . 
vvQrks/asking how a toy works); ' • 


1 \- 

: 1 

i • ! 


11. Given a snr.all group situation, will share own ideas and listen to the ideas ot others; 




! 


12. Talk about the feeiinqs associated with events; 






13. Non-verbally imitate or role-plav thd simple actidn of people gr animals; 






^|4yName likenesses and differences in pictures, objects^iand shapes; 






r- 


15 JRecogj^iize some letters ai-phabet; 








16.\Given a sequence of pictures portraying a story, will tell aDout tne story oy responding 
appropriately to each picture; 








17. Print first name correctly; 








13. Recognize first name. : 








CLASSIFICATION AND ORDERING 

By the end of the preprlmary experience, students should be able to demonstrate the following 
behaviors as measured by teacher observation and/or objective referenced instruments; 






■ 


•1. Given two kinds of objects in a large set (e.g., elbow ar)d. shell macaroni or Dottie c^pS dind 
checkers), will sort the objects Jnto two sets accor^Jing to their separate characteristics; 






1 


2. Given an object of a specific color, will pick an object which is of the same color; 




• 



3. GrOup items on the basis of common function (e.g., things to eat with, things to wear, things ' 
to play with, etc.); * • ; . * . . , ■ 

' i uroup tiems on'tBe Pasis oTv ass ociat i on (e.g.. ha i nniu r duU nai l , s ti ud and f o ot. etc.). 

o. loentiry ano group iiems 6n the Oasis of g ene r a l c l g^5?t;?b or cateyu ri es (sui^ t i fu f fi i lu r e. " 
animals, plants, etc.); . 
. 6. Given Items of common qualities (e.g., textuje. weignt. louaness. speec3, t6rYip6r'aiUr'6, COlOi')^'" 
■/. win group and match items on the basis of these qualities and be expected to know and use j 
at least two of the comparative terms (e.g.. soft-hard, loud-quret, fast-slow, smooth-rough, | 
1 ho^cold. dark-light, heavy-light) to identify the groupings; 

7. Given a pattern using objects of two or more colors, will duplicate the pattern selecting from 
a set of similar objects; # 

8. Given a set of ten objects ot assoriea color ana snaps. Will pick out ot))ects havtny specific; 
combinations of the two attributes; . | 

9. Giv^n one series of three objects arranged in a pattern by color or shape ana tne'first oDject 

- .of the second series, will complete the second pattern series; . : 

10. Given a variety of objects, will group some of the objects into a classification system ' 
according to their own perceptions. | 

C- NUMBER — NUMERATION 

By the end of the preprrmary experience, students should be able to demonstrate the following 
behaviors as measured by teacher observation and/or objective referenced instruments; 
1> Uiven a set ot coins ot a penny, nicKef, Oime, win picK ana name each one; — 

2. Given a collection of five objects ot varying lengths, will ptck up ine longest or the shortest ' 
as requested; I 

3. Given a set of five pictures of objects of various heights, will arrange the pictures so that the 
objects are ordered from shortest to tallest; ' ^ 

4. Given two objects of decidedly different weights, will hand to the teacher the, one that is 
heavy or the nnp that Ir li ght as rRquested: : ^ ^ ""■ 

5. Given the directions "count to ten", will recite the number names from one through ten in 
the usual order; 

6. Given an oral description of a set and a collection of objects, some of which belong to the 
• set and some of which do not, will pick up the objects that are members of the given set; 

7. Given cutout pictures of any two sets (from one to five members), will place the pictures of 
the sets in order, from that set with less members to that set with more members; then, will 
order the set pictures from more to less; 

8. Given numeral cards 1 through 5 and five sets of objects consisting of one, two, three, four " 
and five members, will place the sets in sequential order from the set with fewest to the set 
with the most and then will place the numeral cards in front of the set having the number of 

members named by the, numeral; 

9. Given a set of 'objects With 1-9 members, will count the members of the set sTnd state the 
cardinal number of th$t set; 

10. Given pictures of se|^l^with 0-9 objects and number cards from 0-9 (using telt numerals, " 
sandpaper numerals)Twil! match the right numeral with the picture of the set having the 

same number of members; 'J- 

11, Given dot pattern cards showing sets of 0-10 dots, will count while pornting to the 
appropriate dot card; / ^ 

uiven a set ot 2 to 6 objects, the 5Tudent5> f rom h i s g r oup of f T iu r e than 8 ubjbutb w ill ' - 
construct a set having more members than the original set; 
13. Given a set ot 2 to 8 objects, the students, trom nis own group of objeeiS Will construct ff'set^' 
having fewer members than the original set; 
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14. Given an assortment of cutout shapes including squcires, triangles, rectangles and ciiCies oT" 
various sizes randomly arranged, will selec%a given shape as requested. 



NT 



SPATIAL RELATIONS v 

By the end of the preprimary experience, students should be able to demonstrate the following ' 
^-®!?^^LOi? .3S_ nieasL^ objective referenced ihstrumenl'^- 

„Ll JdeO-UfiL ?nd_r[ame Jh e foljpvving par ts'^'bf his bocl|- head, arms, hands, torse, legs an^ fTeet;^ ^ 



2. Knowledge of concepts of position (such as on-off. over-under. on, top of. in-out. intp-out of. 

of-in\b 
n (sucn' 



top-bottom, above-belov;, in front of-in\back of, behind^ beside-next to, by. between); 
3. Knowie 5 ge'or co ncepts or o\ reciion (sucn as up^^O^fvvn. around-tntough; rorwartf^ bac kwa r d 



to-from, sideways, across); 



4. Knowledge of concepts of distance ('Such as near-far, close to-far from). 



TEMPORAL RELATIONS 

By the end of the preprimary experience, students should be able to demonstrate the followirK) 
Sehaviors as measured by teacher observation and/or objective referenced instruments: . 
1. AbilityloToTTo w tempo^rarcommands (such as go, stop, at the sortie tinne, now/svarr; thTi^ltr: — 



2. Understanding of time intervals (such as beginning-end, Tast-sJow), 



NATURAL SCIENCES 

By the end of the preprimary experience, studer^s should be able to demonstrate the following 
behaviors as measured by teacher' obsery^ation/and/or objective referenced instruments:* 
1. Given cbjecfts^t various primary coTc 




ed. blue and yello w), w i n be ab i g t o .cprruct t y 



identify the colors. 



2- Given an object to examine using their senses of sight, sound, smell, taste, ana touch. Will 
. exhibit the at)ility.to describe- certain characteristics (such as size, color, weight, texture, 

-ie m^er^ t u rej_qdO£L el . [ j_ - 

.3, Given an object (or picture of an ^ject). will describe verbally by. naming at least^wo^ 
characteristics .of the object (e.g., given a rubber ball, the student will give two of the 
properties, such as color. ^shape (round), density (light), elasticity (bouncy), size (smaller 
than m y hand), temperature (cool), tenure (smooth); 

4. Given a set of~objects or events, will grange them in sequence in accordanCG With 
prescribed criteria le g.. given separate pictures of a dog and a puppy or a flower and some 

seeds, the^student. v^ill ar range them in proper order); 

5. G^ven an object or picture which changes with successive observations, wili state at least 
one of the properties which is changing (e.g.. the student tastes a sample of unbaked cookie 
dough and a sample of a cookie made from the same dough and describes what changed in 
the baking (hardness, texture, color, taste, smell); 



6. Given a rrjiagnifying glass and an object or organism with some-.characteristic not vjsiDle 
without a lens, can observe the object or specimen with the lens and identify at least one of 
the characteristics; 



7. Given a pTcture or group or pictures showing Items wMiuh uu tii pf i be both li ve and non- liv e 
things, can point to examples of living and non-living things. 



3. SAFETY 

By thG end of the preprimary experience, students should be able to demonstrate the following 
behaviors as measured by teacher observation and/or objective referenced instruments: 
1. Awareness pf~common hazaras encounierea irt tlajly livi ng (u.y:. tox i c h o us eh old chGrn i ca l o 



or substances, electricity, toxic plants, explosive and combustible substances, etc-.); 
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• ' • / : . . ■ ^ 

2. Adh©!*© to S3fQtV HjIp^ in tho homo \n onH frrMn *r>jtfl^^Ai- i» ai^ i_ r~~ ^ ^. — 

r-iwri<^iv oaioiy /I uica III irit; riurilc, lO ano TrOin bi^nOOl dDQ ID tnG SCnOOl' 


Y 


N 


•NT 


3^Per(orm safely pedestrians, as passengers irvWor-vehicles, and as tricycle operators 

' / ■ • ; ' - . 

H, FINE ARTS / 

■ / , - i . 

The joy in creativity should be emphasized throughout ajl fine arts instruction The process is 
rriq;re importaf^t than prddyct. By the^ OM^^epripTary experience, students should be 
; able-'to ITeiTionsfrate th«^iQlkiwlW:beha^^ rf(easure0.^yj teacher 'observation and/or 
oblective referenced instruments'/^ ' ]V_jf -jN- 








1. Pleastire and eniovment in a v^netv of art exoeriences: t 

2. Use/a variety of media (such as paint, crayons, finaer oaint felt markpr<; ptr \- 








, 3. Create two- ana three-dimensional lorms using a variety ot manipulative .materials (suVih — 
cl;6y. paper-mache, blocks, etc.); 
H, necognize color m tne natural environment and in the man-made environment- 


- 






5. /Use a varietv otlcolor In the production of art; 

6/ Recognize that lines define space (e.g., uses line In a variety^of wa^o express length/size, 
/or shape): - , 








/7. :Hecognize the direction ot line (e.g>. dOwn. planted, ov^r.. aCfbSS. etc.);' / \ 

/ 8. identity the characteristics of line (e.g., tat, thin, winding, climbing etc)" 
/ 9, Use a variety of lines in his art activities; 




t 




r Sjr 

I 10. Distinguish between two- and three-dimensional forms 

J. IJL Develo_p_cpmoositions usina size, shape, direction, overlapping shapes and/or repetition- 

^ 12. Ug>e i^ combm^Qn of varipus textures In art forms: 








13, Recognize differences In his art werk (e.g.. size, surface, parts of objects, shape, texture 
etc.); \ 


— \ — 




14, Use flat, curved and irregular satfkces in producing three-dimensianal forms 

: . . \- 






Music: 

By the end of the preprimary experience, students should be able to demonstrate the following 
behaviors as measured by teacher observation and/or obiective referpnrfiri ln<;trijmpntQ' 








1, Create music on a variety Of clasiifoom InstrunrenTs:^ 








'<d, Freely express the mooO ot music thrnunh hnrlv rt!^f^vfrWfl^T' 








3. Through physical movements (e.g., clap, march, walk, run, play rhythm instrument) 
, uc^MUw^i aic; JII3 dufiiiy lu rf55>poiia rnymmicaiiy lO puise or Deat in music 








4. Repeat a very simple rhythm, individually or in a group (e.g., singing, chanting, speaking, 
clapping, using rhythm instruments); 

5. Participate witn a group In singir^g simple, tamillar mgtodles: : 








' 6. Upon hearing music, will recognize whether a melodv rYi<%Vftg;i uft r^r rtnwn* ■ 








7. Upon hearing music, will recoanize fast and slow tpmnns^^ ' 








• 8. Distinguish between long and short tones. 








1. AESTHETIC APPRECIATION 

■ 

• By the end of the preprimary experience, students should be able to demonstrate the following 
behaviors as measured bv teacher observation and/or nbiprtivp rf^if^re^nrf^ inQtrumontc' 

«w v.vw iv^viwii^rfi ^ w f t uiivi/^^l \j v/[ CVi«LlV\7 f\7lv7lv7IIVi« \7U lll^il UlllClilo* 








1. Begin to develop aesthetic appreciation by responding embtior^aily, Througrrr^on-dlrected, 

spontaneous self-expression (drawing, painting, movement, self-report), to moods and 
^ ic;t;iini^b in drf\ iriusic, movement, orama, poetry, prose and nature; 








2. Begin to recognize the beauty or aesthetic qualities of his own work as well as the work of 
others; 









6 
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Value his art experience (e.g.. feels comfortable with art activities,^illjngly participates in art" 
activMies. expresses personal satisfaction with art activities, voluntarily elects to repeat the 
art experiences, demonstrates prid e in art work.^expresses him self throunh rninr etc)' 
During an art activity. ^ will voluntarily use a variety of pattern s and both two- and 

three-dimensional forms; ' 

5. Indicate a preference fo r_cer tain textures in the daily art experiBnce: 

React to musical experience by voluntarily responding in out-of-school situations ( >V 
discusses music class happenings, sings songs learned at school, chooses to listen to music 
prog rams on radio, television, etc.): 

Heact to musicar^xp^n-ce by voluntarily r esponding during school (e.g.. oxpreE s^ 
reaction when it is time for music, joins inXnjickly. freely, or slowly when musical activities 
begin, expresses reactions to the music clas^uring classtime or when it has ended brings 
a favorite record to school, seeks opportunities to play classroam instruments, etc) 



V 



0 



APPENDI/. B- 



EXPLANATION OF CLASS ROSTER 



.Below is a representation of the Class Roster and an explanation of codes used for recording the 



assessment administration mode and datr of attainment of objective. 

. Assessment Mode 
A = MEAPTest 
3 = Other Tests 
C = Teacher Obsei^ation 
D = Other 



Month 
9 = September 

10 - October 

11 = November 

12 = Dejcember 
^ 1 = January 

2 = February 

3 = March 

4 = April 



Emotional Behavior 




Above the diagonal, record the assessment mode as indicated above, either A, B, C or D, 

/ / ■ ■ , 

Below the diagonal, record the month the objective is attained; for November record 11, December 
12, etc. I 

Opposite the student Tom, under MEAP Test No.' 1101, and Pre-Primary Objective 1, the A indicates 
the Assessment Mode, (MEAP Test); and 10 indicates the month the objective was attained, October. 

An X indicates there is no MEAP test form. 
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^-MEAP Tests 

a- dth4r Tests 

C " Teacher Observation 



' \ Emotional Behavior Self Concept ■ 




20 



9 ■ September • . ^ 

10 - October 



;n • November • c i 

12 - December boc ial 




FSYCHOMOTOR DOMAIN ; 




>lonth CO^?^ilTiyE DOMAIN 5 * 

9 ■ September ^ , 

lO'-Octob.T ■ ^ ' 



11 - Noveniber 

Vf. - Decerffber j ^ 

'anuary r Fme Motor ^ ) ' ^ Lanpuape Develop merit 




Month COGNITIVE DOMAIN y 7 ' 

9 b«pterr.r>er 

10 ■ Ortobe- 

11 - Nowmijer 




^ Ui UINlTIVE DOMAIN 

9 September 

10 - October 

11 ■ Novemtw 

12 • December ' 




APPENDIX C 



CLASS ROSI -X 1U:SULTS 

Kindersarten Special Study 
1976-77 



Number of Students Tested = 4570 



E.B. 
E.B. 
E. B. 
E.B. 
E-.B. 
E.S. 
E.B. 



S.C. 
S.C. 
S.C. 
S^C. 
S.C. 
S.C. 



S.R. 
S.R. 
S.R. 
S.R. 
S.R. 
S.R. 
S.R. 
S.R. 
S.R. 
vS.R. 
S.R. 
S.R. 



1-.V 

2* 

3 

A 

5 

6 

7 



1 
2 
3 
U 
5 
6 



1* 

1.1 

1.2 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

2. A 

2.5 

2.6 

3 * 

A 

5 



B.R.C.E. 
3.R.C. E. 
B.R.C.E. 
B.R.C.E. 
B.R.C.E. 
B.R.C.E. 



1 
2 

3* 

A 

5* 
6 



A 

Mi'AP Tests 


B 

Other Tests 


C 

Teacher Ob.servation 


D 

Other 












501 


53 


2 1 


LL 

H*+ 


j91 


7 


26 




1 , 232 


11 






853 ■ 


2A 






/o6 


14 






685 


20 






1,000 
















1 , 39A 


51 






589 


AI . 






328 


20 






683 


■ 20 


— 




583 


52 






39A 


21 










SMS 




1, A18 


45 


2A J 


17 


1 , 28A 




AA 




1,183 


20 


X o 


^ . 


911 


45 ., 






1,333 


26 






1,463 


21 






927 


1 






570 








1.108 


23 


1,861 


126 


J J O * 


/ 7 




8A 


263 


^49 






520 . 


101 










21 . 




1.321 








1.A93 




1.196 


AS/ 


887 








^1.185 




564 


50 


.1.108 


106 


22 




881 


20 
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G.M. 


1* 


G M 

w alls 




G.M. 


3* 


G.M. 


A* 


G.M. 


5* 


G.M. 


6* 


G.M. 


7* 


G.M. 


8 


G.M. 

» 


9* 


F.M. 


1 


F.M. 


2* 


F.M. 


3* 


F.M. 


4* 


F.M. 


5* 


F.M. 


6* 


F.M. 


7* 


L.D. 


1 


L.D. 


2* 


L.D. 


3* 


L.D. 


■ 4* 


L.D. 


5* 


L.D. 


6* 


L.'p. 


7 


L.D. 


8* 


L.D, 


9* 


L.D. 


10 


L.D. 


11 


L.D. 


12 


L.D. 


13* 


L.D. 


14* 


L.D, 


l5^ 


L.D. 


16*' 


L.D. 


17* 


L.D. 


18* 



KEAP Tests 



2,092 



1,786 



1,871 



1,831 



_1.356 
1,866 



1,844 



40^ 

2,320 



- 128 
^ 1,852 



1,591 



1,051 
1,979 



1,623 



.7-22 



26 
663 



794 
1,715 



906 



1,070 



27 



1,511 



4. -38 7 



25 



25 



46 



_ 1,108 
1.2'25 



642 
54 3 
884 
\ 418 



B 

Other Tests 



TP. 



187 



237 



170 



72 



292 



157 



85 
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"^APPENDIX D 

MICHIGAN EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 

1976-7 7 Kinder gat ten Program 

\ Questionnaire to Teachers Participating 

98 Returns » 56% 

1. How many HEAP tests have you used? Average « 21,12 

2. On how many objectives have you assessed the children in your class? 

Average = 46 

3. What has been the predominate assessment mode? (Check One) 

MEAP Tests 54 TeacTher Observation 55 Other Tests 19 Other 1 



Has the Alternative Assessment Guidelines and Observation Guidelines been 
of assistance l^.assessing student skill attainment?. 

I * 
60 Yes 30 ^ ^No ' ^ 

Comments: 

Somewhat. 

Isolated some extreme casesJ^ ^ 

It has been another means of a follow-up on class material and has given 
ideas, even though we have our own school district objective. 

Were not meaningful - too simple. 

It has given greater freedom. 

I believe I Would use^ many more next year since I now feel more familiar 
with them. 

The ideas for assessirg are useful in some cases. Usually had tested 
these. in daily work. 

I wanted to rely on my own methods and ideas as much as possible. 
Provided a mote systematic way of checking skill attainment. 
To some degree. 
Some. ^ 

Only my slowest students did it seem helpful. 
It's always helpful to have additional ideas. 

I didn't really have time to delve into this thoroughly this year. 
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(Question 4 cont . ) 

I reported on objectives and, would usually te53t each child on anyway 
Also have (nore difficult object ivos that the children are tested on- 
as recognition of^all the siiuill letters of the alphabet as well as 
large and the sound associated with each; counting objects to 100. 

Not used this year. 
Not especially. 

In that many people feel our present program consumes too much time J 
and our children do not have the time to develop skilX other than what 
program provides. 

I thought my own observations to be best. 
A little. 
Somewhat . 

Helpful in evaluating certain skills. 
Helped to make me more aware of things^to look for. 
Made my observations more *'in depth" than ever before. 
^ I hav^ not used it much. 

Somewhat. 

Due to concise outline and method of construction of objecCives pupils 
easily assessed. Many objectives, however, were too "young;' for our 
kindergarten program. Example: Language Development. 

The guidelines were a reminder to retest on many skills we had covered. 

We have a program of checking each child's skills which works better for us. 

We already have an assessment program geared to our needs and really 
feel this program didn't compare to it. 

They gave ideas and alSo were the only list of objectives I had available. 

Most valuable part of the program. I'd like to see each Kindergarten 
. Teacher in the state have a copy of the Preprlmary objectives with 
suggested assessment activities. 

Many of the skills are easier assessed by my personal observation. 

We are using other means of testing because of the great amount of paper 
and time the MEAP test required. 

Somewhat-I have not uned it much. 

I haven't had time to completely go through it all. 

ERIC 3i 



(Quest kin U roni . ) 

Many ^,.ivo .lUfUhor \< \s of c:luMk!iu\ skill a t t a I iinuMi t iron thnsc I 

Rt-nt^j icial II I IkuI I I nu^ 1 1> tin tiioir toatluM" nfiscM v.i t ion .mil wr.c otluM 
t vptv; i> r I I's t s . 

R«»li(*il mosLlv (111 trarluM ohr.t i v.i ♦ i <mi a lul t ichcr made tost;;. 

Yt».s, many tlii» oh j tn- f i vi^.s -'an hr t(^sL«*rl tliro'.i^;li ^;lT1a I 1 u up ^ic t. i v i t i es , 
games, drills, and proiectj; in a more (irdiTly fashion than a MhlAP printctl 
lest. 

Obr>erva t ions vcro already hein^ I :nj>l cmented . The len^;th of time sug^;ested 
was impossible for ine to carry out on each individual, 

5. Har. the proj;rau provided more useful information about kids than before 
the program was implemented? 

_54__ Yes 3^ No 

Comments: 



I have used the^bjectives since 1 began teaching four years ago. 
The same information was being obtained in our regular curriculum. 
1 only tested the items 1 already used for information. 
^More iriformation but not necessarily more useful information. 
We already have worked out our own objectives. 

Most of these procedures had been tested and achieved before this 
assessment came to our school. 

I predicted every child that had any problem and the reason for the 
problem. 

/ 

In a way, but our program is muph more advanced than^lfce covering 
most of the skills. ? 

/ 

Gave objectives in organized manner and complete outline. Excellent 
objectives for Affective and Psychomotor. 

Many of the objectives are in our curriculum guide for Kindergarten. 
I look for many of the same things, but I record other things. 
In addition to our own district's objectives. 
Some. 
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(Question 5 coi^, ) 

Most of ohjertives are mc\: thrcnigh our progrnm nnyw;iy. 

Yos, Mh» tostliiK matprLnls and su^^kos t. Ions made me feel more comfortable 
and eon^^dent that the results were valid. 

It valLdatcd my own snhjoctlve t^idgments. 

It ts too t Imc consuming . 

Helped in organizing skills to be introduced or emphasized. 

I felt I could pretty well predict the outcome of the individual testing. 

Provided more information about the ^'whole'' child and what specific 
skills to look for. 

To a slight degree. Much of the material is too easy for most of 
our children. ^— — 

Some . 

\ 

Some of the objectives were more on Nursery School level. 
The information was particularly useful in our Title I situation. 
Much of it is what I have been assessing, but tests hero were concise. 
Test results reinforced my observations and judgments. 

This is not our only required assessment program, therefore, too much 
of our t-ime was spent testing. 

I wish I would have started evaluation earlier. 
Somewhat . 

We know our children's capabilities better. 
It made me more aware of each one's own development. 
We obtain jfhe same information through other means. 

I 

We have beeh---wtvrklng on most of the objectives for quite a while. 
The children have enjoyed the testing material very much. 
Some - helps know the whole child. 
But many seemed geared more to pre-school. 
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(Quest ion coiit . ) 

Objectives brokc^n down into iatr>v>rles (Msy ti>r assi'ssiiiK. 
Do tt»st Imk every ycMi - pre. and |>iv;t. 

It has provldoii mc^re Information. I'm not sure it Is all u.selnl. 
l^ecause I r.estod the objectives myself prior to tlie pro,;ram. 
'i1ie program makes mo more aware of the objectives for the ^*whole'» ch:ld. 
1 especially liked the Fine Arts-Music sub area of the Cognitive Doniain. 
Have alUay5^> had complete evaluations throughout year. 

It helps to pinpoint weak and strong area« in each child^s development. 

I am interested in knowing on a state-wide basis <t^lngs, in .-eberal 
kindergarten should at ieast be exposed to. I ' 

fn some areas. 

Many objectives too simple. Most already in my program. 

Yos. this study has provided additional information and also reinforced 
many of the objectl;^s I have been implementing. (Provided me with more 
information m the Fine Arts and Psydhomotor categories). 

'Ihe same information was being obtained only less sys tomat ica 1 1 y . 

In some areas 

Many times there is m^re busy work involved than useful informa t iorr. 
'lakes one more '*awar e'' of the complete child and thirjgs to look for- 
..ittle 

Many seem to apply to nursery rather than kindergarten. 
We had no written pre ^ram of assessment before. 
Little 

Made me aware of some of the areas our program is weak in. 

It has made me more aware of the objectives which we have been working 
toward. It has also helped in checking on achievement by testing a 
second time those who did not achieve the first time. 

» 

'Almost all are involved in our kindergarten curriculum. 
Some 

I am sure it will. 

I was quite surprised at some of the responses. 
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J Yes :h No 

Comment ?»: 

For 2 l)i»low avora^;;o ntudonts. 
Did not chan^^e the curr IruUim.i 

No the testing pro^^rnm is too time consuming. iVd rather do It as 
1 have previcMisly. 

after'the'^est'"' "^"'"^ "^'■'^'^ ^" '^"^ ^ ^"^^^^^ these 

Wo group by our own standards. 

I have always used an Individualized program and was very familiar with 
the preprlnviry objectives already. lamiiiar witti 

We have worked ■ together to make ours fit pur school system. 
All behaviors used were too simple for the class. 
Our own program of evaluation is much more effective. 

By retestlng and doing some of the things over it helped the immature . child , 
i^formltio'^."^^' -'^^ P— P-.-™. gave some 

in:ivid":i":id In%^tru":tL'" °^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

\More helpful as group activities. 
Especially so in teaching on ways to give tests. 

Ves. but It takes too much time with individual child at expense of group. 
I bad to plan a little more to keep one group busy or the class as I tested. 

aTtalnld'ehef^htke""""^' " 

^bny tests were good i„ assessment of slow moving children. 




(Question 6 cont.) 

I found It helpful In Individual Instruct loaal planning. 

Yi'S. If I had to rcteat,.! lust looki»d up xhc test and dovelu])t*d 
nrw one . 

I base my grouplngB on my own testinj^ and resultvS. 

Will bt^ moi c ht^lpful if used next year. 

The Inforrn.itlon that also paralleled our obiectiveR. 

1 only used ohe test this way but intend to use as pre and post unit 



test next yea/r. 
Somewhat . 

The program that we teach requires early testing to dctcraine ftroup 
levels for instruction. 

Most helpful. 

Both very helpful. ^ 
Somewhat - in gym class mostly. 
It reaffirms what we suspected. 
Somewhat. 



It has been hard to find the time for a lot of the individual testing 



Particularly the dittos. I will use them when appropriate. 
Helpful. Especially for my slower students needs. 
Acted as an added tool in some instances. 
Somewhat . 

Our program doesn't allow time for much extra planning. 

We have used it especially in assessment of oUr slower students. 

It has reaffirmed ray groupings. 

Very helpful."^ 

Some 

Could be if testing could be done at very beginning of year. 




No. 



I especially found the numeration part valuable. 



Mainly group 




reminder of ail areas for T« use. 



(Question 6 cont . ) 

It will he now |;hiit Tm KotrinK st.irtiMl ij«ln^' It. 

To a certain drgriM-t'HpiMM.i 1 1 y i .xwy^x.iyj^ nrul c 1 .is*. 1 f 1 < ,i r Ion /tuviH, 
Did not chnns^p t curriculum. 

It in a helpful ^viliie In i nd 1 v. i du.i U / 1 uk thi* rv>tal He.uilnr<iH rroK,ram, 

Not any more, than if I h;ulu't ^^.Ivon tr^stR. lUr I n t orfrvi t Ion I nerd for 
grouping I do uiyvay . 

Both 

Both 

It correlates well with our present curriculum. 
See #5, 

Some h.is-Most sklllB wore attained when checked and no more work was needed 
in tha t nr ea . 



Somewhat; however, since there is little time left for individual teacher 
planning (program covers a lot of tests). I have hroadened many areas 
and see needs through testing which I will attempt to include in my 
- vtQSxam aaother^ Y.eaiLu_ 

Yes, many of my "new" classroom activities liave come from some of these 
objectives. Also, many of the objectives outlined in this study are 
similar to my objectives and It made me feel more comfortable as to 
what was being taught locally, 

7. Will most of the information be helpful to fitst grade teachers? 
, 42 Yes 37 No 

Comments: 

ley look at it! 
Yes, it would be if they use it, but I doubt they will. 
Somewhat - if they receive it. 

I showed the class roster and objectives to our first grade teachers 
and asked ther! if they would be helpful. They felt it was far too 
detailed. 

There ia too much of It and too difficult to pass on* Needs more 
organization- 
It really was^ too easy* 
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(Questlpn 7 cont.) ' 

Too simple for students, really not specific in areas first grade teachiers 
could use. 

If they examine the results. ^ 
They will probably not use any of this information. 
If they use it. 

Tests should be given before child enters kindergarten - pre-school program. 

If they read it - right now there is no easy way to tell them. 

If they refer to it - they are. involved in fall testing and have little 
time to check past records - unless a specific child warrents it. 

They probably like to form their own opinions. 

If they take time to r^d them. 

THey are definitely interested and concern^d^jabout letter recognition, 
sounds, and jnath. 

I feel my end-of-the-year evaluation will be the most help. 
They prefer to pre-test. 

The skills attained are very important to first grade. 
Perhaps in a few instances. 

Should be helpful. Giv^ an overall picture of each child plus specific 
areas wher^ the child may need help. 

t, 

The ones I've talked to say no. 
Most children passed the tests. 
Maybe. 

However, it will be difficult to use the information frcna the class roster 
as it is now. 

I think it can be if they have time to look it over. 



The first grade teachers are given information on the children .they 
will have but not based on MEAP. 

They have other tests they use - Reading, etc. 

They won't take time to sort through it! 

Depends if teacher uses it early in first grade. 

Somewhat. / 
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(Question 7 cont.) ' ' ' ^ 

Probably, not.- I have found that for the most part first grade teachers 
to not take the time to view material saved for them. teachers 

Should be. 

Didn't use individual sheets, teachers mostly go on ovm evaluation. 
Some. ■ " " • . 

A lot to. look through - should select most important. 

yR^rTOTro-T7aT--th^-f^ grade teachers could evaluate each child's 
- testing the way it was recorded. They wouldn't have the time! 

Yes, now that inci^vidual report form has been created. 
It could be - I dont- know that it will b'e utilized. ^ 
Not sure. ' 

Too much for them to figure out - I prefer the method we are using. 

iiU^problb^rnof^S'"''"'/''"'^' '""^^'^ '"^^ infor;nation 

wi±j. proDaDiy not be passed on. 

Perhaps, we have several other methods of passing on'informatlon. 
Very useful. , 
they refer to them. 

I doubt it win be any more helpful than what they have received \n the past. 
Probably some. 

Do not intend to give to 1st grade teac^ie^. 
It gives one a good overall picture of each child' 

I ion t see that they will receive any of it. 

I^^C'/!!^^"^°'''"^^^°" ^""^^^ ^ '^"tal unit as to what has been attalnoH 

■in kindergarten or it can be used as an individual profiL on eLh ^aftLlpant. 

I think the information gathered could be of help to 1st level teachers- 
but I question whether it will be used - we are vet too f^Tfto 
a good Job of sequencing children's experiL^es and a^oi w'dupl ca'tLn 
even when mastery has occurred. u^Lomg aupiication, 
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(Question -7 contO 

I think they perfer to do their own assessment: at th^ time they want 
the information. 

Perhaps for those children who are belqv average or haying difficulty 
in a particular area. . " \ ^ 

I think it could be helpful if the teachers would use it 

Not organized so it will-anecdotal record betterl 

I believe that some of the infortnation will be helpful to them in grouping. 
They don ' t us e i t . . 

Comments would be noted on group placement cards used every year and 
on curriculum information. 

If they take time to figure out the class roster.. 
If they choose to look at it. 

The Vecord sheet doesn't tell the material used. ^ 

First Grade teachers are usually only interiested- in math, reading, and 
listening skills. . • , 



Do you feel the need for several inservic'e meetings with MDE staff and 
other teachers to discuss the, program^ 

24 Yes . 71 No > 

Comments: 

But I would attend if there was one. 

One at the beginn^.ng and one about 2 months after you have started. 

I'd like a better understanding of how this information will be used. 

Directions are qulteTc^ften too vague, not sure how to mark, student. 

The inservice meetings J did attend were not very helpful. 

Perhaps one in the fall and one in early spring would be enough. 

Ortijy oh a pre-school level. , No pre-school class in this system. 

I don't have the time and Ir do not feel the need. Information supplied 
is adequate. * ^ , 

If I did it again. We Weren't given a chance to go to any meetings 
this year . 
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(Question 8 cont.) 
'If in this area. 

I wasn't able to attend any meetings this year and always felt somewhat 
in the dark. 

The arrangements are too difficult to get to the meetings.' 

The one meeting we attended was a real waste of time.' Had we used the 
, time to search out the answers ourselves it would have been more helpful. 

The information is complete and explanatory - all that is needed is an 
assistant teacher. 

I think a meeting before testing begins is enough and then perhaps the 
final results. ... f f 

As I worked through the program, I would have welcomed views and opinions 
rrom otper teachers. 

Two .meetings should be sufficient. ' 

Just in our own building with early element.iry teachers, so it will be 
useful to them. , 

, The meetings I did attend were not helpful. 

Too much travel time for too little information; free time to study and 
plan would have been more helpful. - • ' ■ 

Definitely, if we use the time to ,go through each section. 

I feel a meeting conducted h|y a teacher who has gone through a testing 
year can give helpful suggestions that would put the new participants 
more at ease with the program. 

One is enough - One simply ,^hasJo read and digest'-'the material. ' 
No necessarily (with system - yes) 
Get enough out of written materials. 

Questions can be asked by phone, although first-time participants 
would benefit from inso.rvice meetings. 

At least in the beginning. 

. Would like to know the purpose of this though, and how it wi^ be used. 

Meetings held were not of much help considering the' distance traveled 
to get there. Could have been covered in a letter. 

It seems very self-explan/tvty to me. The one meeting I went to took 
an hour s drive and the\leader was late. 



(Quesnion 8 cont.J 

■3 

. ' In the beginning of the year to help the teachers get the program organized. 

Wo need to know the: 1.) purpose, 2) what is going to be 4one with the 
results, and 3) an oi ientation and explanation of materials at the verjr 
• beginning of the schi ■>! year. 

The difflctilty here i di^auce. 

■ . I would like a few inservice meetings to discuss the program with other 

teachers. 

No. • . 

I -feel that 3 or 4 meetings would be helpful through the year to bring up 
' questions, share ideay, and evaluate the programs. 

Until now I have not felt secure enough about what I was to be doing - it 
seemed so complicated at first - now I feel I do understand and it is not 
as hard as I thought - in fact, I'm getting really excited about beginning. 

Information supplied Is adequate. • ■ 

However, tlie meeting last spring in Lansirg was helpful in that I saw 
the enthusiam of most participants. 

Do not see any real value' to . program-it has no goal. 

A person has to work t-hrough the program by himself. The meeting in 
the fall was helpful. . 

•Feel it would be helpful for a teacher who has participated in the program 
LEAD an inservice meeting for other teachers prior to beginning the program 
for the first time. .' 

Yes ideas, views, and opinions can be shared as to the progress being 
conducted on this study. Inservice meetings can be a time for question 
and answers. . 

T feel I -ould learn much from others in areas that I find difficult. 
The individual tests are difficult to administer (a second year V would 
try to enlist the help of- a volunteer to do this). Even ray full-day 
kindergarten program, time is .precious. How do others do it? 

The meeting I attended was an hour's drive away and not very informative. 
Too much for an after school meeting. 

t 

Would you participate in the program another year? 

36 Yes 52 No , 

Comments: 
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1 do not have any help within the room to help ^^J^^ 
record results accurately. , The children in my Developmental Kindergarten 
are too immature to be left alone unattended wfiile I give tests. 



(Question 9 cont.) 

Too much paper work which is time consuming. Also individual testing 
almost impossible. The objectives we use anyway. 

- Yes, if it were still on the basis'as much as little as I -can usefully 
fit into my program. I do not want to spend more time testing than 
I do teadihing. This does take a great deal of time ^nd had I used 
more' MEAP tests it would have consumed a great deal of paper. - 

More familiar with your materials. Will be a little easier - although 
I like using my materials. 

It has been helpful to pareici|)ate for two years, but I think the objectives' 
are minimal and too much time is required to individually test and record 
results. 

I appreciated the feedback of all teacher's comments. It was my communication 
with others doing the assessment. 

I think every kindergarten teacher in Michigan should know these objectives, 
also principals and parents should be aware of them. 

Would depend on how it was done. No - if it is a repeat of the same thing 
and way . Possibly if it was different - to develop objectives. 

If an aide. is available otherwise it would be impossible. 

Now that I'm familiar with it, it won't be so burdensome. 

It. takes a year to figure it out. ' . 

X feel our kindergarten program does' not nfeed to be "bogged*' down with 
all that paper work. That takes the jojr out of the teaching profession. 

Now that I have objectives and tests, it wiil be much easier to plan 
for them next year. 

It provides useful data for report cards .and conferences. 

Oniy if full time aide available several days a week. 

^ I feel th^t many of the children entering kindergarten have already . 
attained many of these objectives. How valid is it to compare children 
o^ the basis of when they are tested and when they attain thes'e objectives? 

Although the program is time consuming - another year should bring about 
a better understanding of all of the kindergarten objectives. 

Our kindergarten teacher has decided to follow this program next year. 

I believe I could do if more efficiently next year since I almost 
have the manual memorized. It was difficult to get it read this year 
as I die! not have the manual until school began. 
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(Question 9 cont.) 

I find most of the materials more relevant to a pre-kindcrcar ten progtam 
• or pertaining to a kindergarten of 20 years ago. 

Not sure. 

Too time consuming. 

very time consumir^ When do you teach these' skills if you have to give 
140 tests? r-b"^ \ 

Not instru^enta-Tin evaluating our students for First Grade.. Find no 
need for such program in our s>^m. 

All of those Dacer-pencil tests are a waste of paper. Our "kids" do 
'uch better wfth objects, colorful pictures, and meaningful ' actxvxt xes . 

T would start sooner in certain are^s and he able. to use more of the 
aids and tests. 

If the tests (the number of them) were ^ot'so r^ny f/,' ,'I;iL'unal' 

tests were fun to give, but ver^ time consuming and I pretty well icnew 
where the children would fall in the end-. 

Too much paper - I teach alone - no aides. • 

More objectives would have been tested had time permitted. 

It took much too much time away from work time. 

I feel there is too much information to be responsible for. 

This program takes so much time to administer and record, with the 
guidelines so vagtie. that I question the value of it. 

I do feel I need time to teachX^s was taking away from my teaching 
time. V / ^ 

Prefer my own tests. 
Too time consuming r1 

Most of these objectives correspond to our own. 

Too time consuming. ^ 
I will use the tests and guidelines again but just for my own personal 
program and objectives. 

TOO time consuming - all of the objectives are already in our kindergarten 
curriculum. 
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(Question 9 cont.) 

I 'have personally benefited from being a participant in your study and 
know that it has been a valuable experience, but I feel I cannot further 
contribute to it. However, I will incorporate all the knowledge obtained 
from this study toward further enriching my program. Thank you for your / - 
assistance* 

Too iiuch'^time is involved to do the entire test or attempt half of it and 
this takes away from teaching time. I believ^ a lot of the testing 
material is good, but too impractical for us to give, not having aides, etc, 

If you are going to pick only certain objectives, I would like to have 
a voice in which ones. Would not want to do such a large amount of , 
testing again. 

Too time consuming - I feel I had to omit some of my program. Also 
the dittos use too much of our valuable paper. 

I feel this would be a good pre-kindergarten program. 

Next year it should be easier hopefully I can cover more of the testing.. 

It takes too much extra time - It could be much shorter. 

It is too\ijne consuming. Test smaller group for specific oblectives. 

Because of the paper work and. I don't have a full time aide to help me. 

I would like to, but as I have no aide or clerical help, there just isn't 
enough time to participate. I use lots of units in my teaching and this • 
is very time consuming. 

Maybe - if program is reused. 
Maybe. 

, Unsure; would it, be' another year of field testing? , Not sure it would 
be beneficial. 4*^ 

It takes a ^;reat deal of extra time. Teaching 2-1/2 day kindergarten 
classes, this means requiring alnk:»st more time than we have. 

I think the whole thing is a waste of time and is very time consuming. 

» 

It keeps the Preprimary Objectives on my mind for curriculum and daily 
planning. 

Now that I have become familiar with the prograW, I feel 'i^at it would 
be easier to administer, ' i 



I had hoped for some updating of kindergarten programs state wide. 1 do 
not need to evaluate my program without a model toVompare. 
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(Question 9 cont.) 

Too time consuming. 

On a limited basis ( only ) ' 

I am sorry but I feel I had to delete my program to do some of these tests, 

It is much too time consuming and individual testing is difficult to 
arrange. I feci all the necessary examples for one test should be on 
one sheet. There is a gteat waste of paper. 

Too time consuming although I'll certainly use some of the ideas. 
Mo_. 

I feel the knowle<(^ I gained this year will be beneficial another year. 

I hesitate to say ye>^because of the time involved - not so r.uch testing 
or recording. | ^ol-j^h^ 

Two years seems to be enough. 

I appreciate the orange book asBguldeline - not . as a chock list for 
indiviaual performance. I feelK time spent testing would be more 
valuable used as learning situaflpns. 

Possibly, if in this area 

In looking over the tests etc. I feel there are some very valuable 

ideas and methods for my classroom - I wouldn't put starting off as 
long next time. & 00 

I woU'^d use parts of it for my own benefits for teachings and assessing. 

Going through the program keeps you from leaving out some important 
objectives. 

Knjoy tlie program but find it very time consuming, especially when one 
is teaching a highly structured program (days off for Inclement weather 
have also hindered my doing all I would like to with the program.) It's 
my aim thi-s ye.ir to give as many HEAP tests as possible - then next year 
I might, lilie to repeat those which I feel the most beneficial and work out 
and use otheti tests to test other objectives. 

If I have help in the classroom - dittoes are demanding. 

It was interesting an.i helpful to compare my curriculum to the objectives 
but I don't feel I wiJ 1 participate again. 

Feel I would be more comfortable with the program a second year. 
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GENERAL COM MENT^ 



a chance to dipest material % ^r.A r- jT ^ ^""^'^ ^^^^ had 

practices and ftrltlS " used'n the f' systematically with ' 

done when and where possible P^st-would recommend that this be 

already doing ffair lob in the . ^ cognitive. We feel we were 

in other areL has been a hi and"' ^^^nitive skills but evaluation 

systematic look at the children's " '""^^ 

social relarlon.h; children s development in the emotional area. 

fo"e:::pL%'°"' ''°"' '"""""^ °^ P^P^'^ "-^^^ -St. (HEAP - 3307') 
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